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hold property or other possessions. Their urge is deep-rooted. Yet
its absence in other persons, in fact its absence in whole cultures
like the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia as shown by the
anthropologist Franz Boas, indicates that it is acquired from the
cultural pattern.
To include these social urges as well as the physiological
drives found in human beings, the term "motive" came to be
used.
WILLIAM I. THOMAS, a sociologist, prepared one of the best
known comprehensive short lists of human motives. In the
normal adult, said Thomas, are four fundamental motives: de-
sire for security, for response, for recognition, and for new experi-
ence. To get security we provide bodily necessities, work at jobs,
and acquire property. To satisfy our response needs, we seek!
social and sexual contacts. For recognition we strive for prestige,
admiration, the respect of our social group. For new experiences
we lean toward adventure or any change from routine. All
normal persons in our culture have these four motives, though
seldom hi the same degree. The well-adjusted person satisfies
reasonably well each of his fundamental wishes.
LAURANGE F. SHAFFER lists human motives thus: subsistence,
mastery, social approval, conformity, sex, and mixed motives.
Shaffer, like Thomas, is uncertain how much physiological drives
determine the more complex motives found in adults. With secu-
rity and sex, organic factors figure prominently. With others,
social conditioning dominates.
How can the relative strength of human motives be estimated?
Obviously Warden's ingenious laboratory box with its electric
shock can not be used for human beings, though the idea is inter-
esting to contemplate. Other methods have been tried. DANIEL
STARCH asked 74 men and women to rate the importance of
several dozen motives in determining their actions from day to
day. These were rated strongest: hunger, love of offspring, health] j
*ex attraction, ambition, pleasure, bodily comfort, possession, ap-l